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Lisle. He had no new creed to proclaim nor old creed to denounce, the inherent miseries of human life did not seem to touch him, and of the languors and ardours of animal or spiritual passion there are none. What is there? a pure, clear song, an instinctive, incurable and lark-like love of the song. The lily is white, an.d the rose is red, such knowledge of, such observation of nature is enough for the poet, and he sings and he trills, there is silver magic in every note, and the song as it ascends rings, and all the air quivers with the everwidening circle of the echoes, sighing and dying out of the ear until the last faintness is reached, and the glad rhymes clash and dash forth again on their aerial way. Banville is not the poet, he is the bard. The great questions that agitate the mind of man have not troubled him, life, death, and love he only perceives as stalks whereon he may weave his glittering web of living words. Whatever his moods may be, he is lyrical. His wit flies out on clear-cut, swallow-like wings as when he said, in speaking of Paul Alexis' book "Le Besoin d? aimer," "Vous avez trouvez un titre assez laid pour faire reculer les divines etoiles" I know not what instrument to compare with his verse. I
suppose I should say a flute; but it seems to me more                                  f
like a marvellously toned piano.    His hands pass                                  J
over the keys, and he produces Chopin-like music.                                      I
It is now well known that French verse is not seventy years old. If it was Hugo who invented French rhyme it was Banville who broke up the couplet. Hugo had perhaps ventured to place thew C5iiiiii.'4% %vi?!*ong the quays and through every passage in Paris. The money spent was consider- of fit*' rStit*!* |t't»d:i; not tho infiiiii«iii?i nudity thiit HI*X ha« prr^rrvi-tl in this inndrrii world, but fliti eliuin pii||i4it mid**, •   ii If»vo of lift! niid bt^iiuty, tlitiut by a certain insistence
